HOW STRONG IS BRITAIN ?
Hostile bombing planes cannot operate widely on the
high seas without possessing bases either on near-by
coasts or islands, but all ships which bring supplies to
Great Britain must negotiate comparatively narrow
seaways before arriving in port: up the Channel, up
the Bristol Channel, across the Irish Sea or through the
North Sea. In these comparatively narrow roads
British shipping cannot avoid crowding together, and
it then represents an easy mark for hostile bombers.
And finally they must be piloted into a limited number
of harbours. The harbours in which overseas products
are unloaded represent practically the same thing for
Great Britain as the big industrial centres of other
countries do for them, namely a vital source of supplies.
Still further, as the unloading centres for more than
half of the necessary foodstuffs of the country they
centralize those sources of food supply which in other
countries are spread far and wide in the shape of various
agricultural undertakings.
Harbours are also more difficult to defend against
air attack because they lie on or near the coast.
Surprise raids are possible, and most harbours cannot
be protected by deep belts of territory defended by
anti-aircraft batteries.
All these factors represent the most important
changes which have taken place since the World War
in the strategic position of Great Britain. They are of
particular importance because in modern warfare,
which involves the expenditure of vast quantities of
war material, the home front (the industrial front
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